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No.IV. Vou. I. 
“* Where the g y ‘ b laughter loves to sport, 
And gay Tha j am’rou 
OxBerry ’” e lost must be plac’d, 
Who blends c 





? 

And never seeks to trick us of applause.” 
FEELING, as we do, the pain which arises in every honest i 
breast, at being obliged to mingle censure with praise ; to Hi 
view an obscuring cloud, lingering in a bright and glorious ii 
hemisphere, it is with peculiar satisfaction that we now ‘ 
proceed ‘to sketch the professional. portrait of an actor it 
whose abilities have considerably contributed to rescue his i 
profession from that odium it had formerly too justly in- i 
curred. The buffoonery of low comic actors, more than | 
any thing else, tended to fix disgrace upon their depart- 
ment of the art. The dignity of tragedy, and the gentility 
of high comedy, have generally secured their professors 
from reproach ; but it was far otherwisewith low comedy, 
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which, in its former exhibition, was too apt to present a 
degrading idea; the anecdote of Garzick, who had offers 
of marriage made him by a lady who had witnessed his ex- 
ertions in a dignified pen and fallen in love with 
him, but recovered, and recalled her offers, on seéing him 
in Abel Drugger, is a strong proof of the truth of our as- 
sertion. But the buffoonery and mimicry which was tole- 
rated in the days of Ricu and Woopwarp, has long since 
given place to true natural humour, and the comic muse 
can now boast of enlisting under her banners the names of 
Oxserry, Knicnt, Liston, Emery, DowTon, and Mun- 
DEN—names not to be rivalled by any age, past, present, 
or to come. 

Mr. Oxnerry’s admirable style of acting has been so 
often and so ably criticised, that our eulogiums may, by 
some of our readers, be almost deemed superfluous. He 
has a sound judgment, a nice discrimination, and a strong 
adherence to the rules of pth and his mI 

are always calculated to the.most i 
lect no Jess completely ante — the judge fom 
mere impulse. Seecinwoni ain class ‘of rustic characters 
which he sustains with much greater effect than either 
Emery or KNIGHT, particularly those in which the predo- 
minating feature is not simplicity, but sheer silliness. In 
the Tine of of the Stender farnily, which Mr. Liston 
excellently fills at Covent Garden Theatre, there are 
y in which Mr. OxBerry may boldly dispute the palm 
with that gentleman. The principal c rs in which 
the public have had an opportunity of comparing their ex- 
cellencies are Justice Greedy, in ** 4 New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” Master Stephen, in “ Every Man in his Humour,” 
Gregory, in ** Turn Out,” Master Slender, i in the “* Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and Endless, in ‘* No Song no Sup 
per.’ Mr. OxBerryY has more vivacity, and excels in a 
line in which Mr. Liston would be lost, witness his admi- 
rable delineation of Snaggs, the Dentist, in ‘* What 
Nest?” aud Frank, in the ** Widow and her Grand- 
mamma.” In burlesque parts he is equally successful—as 
a specimen, take his Jerry Grout, in the “‘ Highgate Tun- 
nel ;’’ it was indeed a truly laughable performance. The 
line in which SHAKSPEARE 80 efficaciously sums up the 
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merits of a conqueror, may be with equal propriety applied 
to the subject of this notice :— : 
“‘ Before him he carries noise; behind him he leaves tears.” 

But, luckily, in Mr. OxBeRRyY’s case, the noise and tears 
proceed from applause and laughter; not, as in the other, 
from anguish and a beaten sheepskin. 

Of his personation of Robin Roughead we have already 
expressed an opinion, (1) and we really think that, taken 
altogether, it is his best performance:...but then, his 
Maw-worm—we must acknowledge, we are actually at a 
loss to decide. Indeed, of these two characters (each so 


. widely different from the other) the merits are literally in- 


describable, and we can therefore do little more than to 
leave those who have witnessed his personation of them, 
to judge of the felicities of tone and emphasis which give 
brightness and vitality to these admirable conceptions, for 
should we make the attempt to describe their varied beau- 
ties, we should merely sharpen the appetite our remarks 
were intended to allay.. Those who Aave seen him in these 
characters, will know that our eulogium is not the effer- 


' vescence of an extravagant feeling ;-and those who have 


not, will do well (on .the earliest opportunity) to convince 
themselves of rh seine of our jons. : 


Robbery,”” Muddie, in ‘* Rochester,” Causewin, in ‘‘ Te- 
reza Tomkins,” Peter Pastoral, in *‘ Teasing Made Easy,” 
Twill, in “* Too Late for Dinner,” Johnny Atkins, in the 
“ Mogul Tale,” Peter Pig Wiggin, in “ Pigeons and 
Crows,” Farmer Ashfield, in ‘‘ Speed the Plough,’’ Job- 
Thornberry, in ‘* John Bull,” Pietro, in “Devil's Bridge,” 
Diego, in ** Tricks upon Travellers,” Lord Listless, in’ 
“ Rich and Poor,” Pedriilo, in ‘‘ Castle of Andalusia,” 
Squire Tallyho, in ‘‘ Fontainbleau,” Solomon, in ‘‘ The 
Quaker,” Isaacs, in ‘* Maid and Magpie,” Sir Charles 
Canvass, in ‘‘ M.P. or the Blue Stocking,” Kiski, in the 
“ Siege of Smolensko,” Abel Day, in ‘‘ Honest Thieves,” 





(1) Vide page 152. 
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John Lump, in “ The Review,” Bue, in *‘ Dog Days 
in Bond Street,” and Cropley, in “ The Touchstone.” 
In this latter character, in the scene where he and 
Dinah Cropley array themselves in all their rustic fi- 
nery, preparatory to their paying a visit to their more 
fortunate relation Paragon, we have never witnessed a 
more ludicrous exhibition—it was the very acmé of the 
comic art. His Dominie Sampson, in ‘‘ Guy Maunering,” 
must not be forgotten—a performance only inferior to Mr. 
Liston’s, although there were many points which pleased 
us infinitely more than that actor’s personation. 

These are but a few of Mr. OxBERRY’s dramatic por- 
traitures; were we to attempt an enumeration of the host 
of characters in which he excels, we might fill a volume. 
His close attention to-the rules of nature, his just expres- 
sion and appropriate action form the prominent features 
of his performances, and, although not wholly free from 
faults, they are perhaps so woven with his nutberless ex- 
cellencies, that possibly he could not weed out the growth 
of one, without totally eradicating the other. In conclu- 
sion, we cannot but aver that Mr. Oxperry is certainly 
one of the most watura/ actors on the stage—his manners, 
although borrowed from none, would serve as a model to 
many ,—he has the power of being truly humerous without 
any seeming effort to appear so, and his acting is some- 
thing beyond mere .words—it possesses in itself (if we 
may use the term) a lasting vitality. 

Mr. Oxserry was born in London in 1784, and was in- 
tended by his father a reputable tradesman (in the parish 
of St. Luke's) for an artist, and was therefore placed under 
the care of Mr. Stunss, then a painter of some eminence 
—but he soon grew weary of the art, and indeed made so 
little progress that he was removed a. short time after to 
the shop of Mr. Ripeau the Bookseller. He had not re- 
sided here long before he became acquainted with a set of 
young men who amused themselves by playing occasion- 
ally ata private- theatre in Queen Ann-street. He joined 
the corps dramatique, and made his first appearance as 
Hassan in “‘ Castle Spectre.” He afterwards joined the 
Company in Berwick-street—but did not stay long with 
them; and having determined to perform for emolument 
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and not for fame, he became manager of a Zheatre in 
Edgeware. Here he did not meet with sufficient encou- 
ragement—but the disappointments 
‘* which patient merit of the unworthy takes,” 

could not detain him from his theatrical pursuits, and he 
accordingly procured an engagement with the late Mr, 
JERROLD, who was then playing at Watford. Here he 
made his first appearance as nfonio, in the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and being well-received, played the 
Peregrines, Glenalvons, &c. till fortune at last threw 
him into the very line of acting for which nature seems to 
oye destined + It appears, that ies olga anttend 

company, the part of Dan was perform a Mrs. 
Draper, but, upon her leaving them, Mr. OXBERRY wag 
persuaded to take the part, though much against his in- 
clination. The truth is, there was little room for choice 
on this occasion; the play of ‘‘ John Bull’ was ordered 
by some respectable inhabitants, and it was easier to find 
a Peregrine than a Dan. From Watford, he went with 
the company to Sheerness, where he entered into an en- 
gagement, with Mr. Davip Simpson, of the Godalming 
Theatre. Strange as it may seem, he here undertook the 
first characters in tragedy, and made his debut in Richard 
iI.! the manager, on the same night, played four charac- 
ters in the tragedy, and at the end of each ‘act, entertained 
the audience with a tune on his violin, to supply the defi- 
ciency of an orchestra.. Mr. Oxperry afterwards played 
successively at Hythe and Worthing, where he attracted 
the notice of Mr. Sippons, by whom he was recommended 
to Mr. Harais, who offered him an engagement for Covent 
Garden Theatre ; this was, of course, accepted. But here 
he met with but little encouragement from the managers, 
and he left the theatre for Glasgow, where he met with 
unbounded success. His success was so great, that he was 
again invited to London, by the late Mr. Raymonp, of the 
Lyceum, which, after much persuasion, he accepted, and he 
was afterwards engaged by the proprietors of D Lane, at 
which theatre he remained until the accession of Mr. Et- 
LIsTON to the dramatic throne, soon after which he left 
that stage. His recent success at the New Theatre in the 
Haymarket, induced the lessee of Drury Lane to offer him 
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an engagement for three years; which, we believe, he hag 
declined, unless he has permission to play at the summer 
theatres at the close of Drury. When this national theatre 
first opened, its comedians were BANNISTER, Dowron, 
MunbDeEn, LoveGROVE, JOHNSTONE, KNIGHT, and Ox- 
BERRY—what remains ?—a GATTIE, a RUSSELL, and little 
Kyroent!!! 

Mr. Oxperry has also appeared before the public as a 
literary character; he was the original printer and pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ ‘Theatrical Inquisitor,” and has now two 
very excellent works in a course of publication, the “ - 
clopedia of Anecdote,” and the “ English Theatre,” 
best work of the kind in existence, and which no dramatic 
library should be without. 


THE DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHER. 
INTERESTING ORIGINAL ACCOUNTS OF DRAMATIC 
WRITERS. 








By J. W. Daxsy. 


‘* BiocraPHy has advantages superior to general his- 
tory; it represents great men detached from the crowd of 
other actors, and »y descending into a detail of their ac- 
tions and charaétérs, it throws more light on human na- 
ture, excites more to imitation, and exhibits the human 
mind in all forms and situations.” 

‘ The Biographer, by WALKER. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR. 


Tue hero of this article was born in the city of London- 
derry, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. ‘The 
bent of young FARQUHAR’s genius was early discovered. 


When not more than sixteen years of age he was taken to “ 


the theatre, and so fascinated was he with the paraphernalia 
and ‘the splendour of the stage, that he fled’ from: his 
friends, and attached himself to a strolling company, at 
that time performing in the suburhs. : 
Having passed one season‘ with his new friends, he was 
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found so much improved that he was readily admitted 
into.the Dublin company. Possessing a good person, with 
the manners, address, and literary attainments of a gentle- 
man, he was favourably received ; but an alarming acci- 
dent soon occasioned him to quit Ireland precipitately. 

A tragedy having been. announced, in which there was 
to be a combat between Farqunar and his opponent, the 
property man, instead of a foil, had given hima sword, 
with which he inflicted. on his unfortunate antagonist. a 
morta] wound, iis sé ; 

In the hurry and confusion naturally produced hy such a 
circumstance, and with the horrors of gaol and a gibbet 
before his eyes, the terrified youth rushed forth, without 
knowing exactly whither he was going. As‘he hastily pas- 
sed the streets, he was recognised by a school-fellow, who, 
surprised at the theatrical dress which he wore, and at. his 
perturbed looks, eagerly inquired of him where he was 
going in that situation, without a hat, and at that time of 
night. When informed of the unhappy occurrence of. the 
night, the gentleman, who was at the moment going on 
board the packet, just hoisting’ sail for England, wrapped 
our terrified tragedian in his roquelaire, covered bis head 
with a night-cap, he had in his pocket, and taking the 
trembling FARQUHAR under his arm, conducted him, as an 
invalid, safely on board. 4 

On their arrival in Zondon, the same friend and the 
same good fortune introduced him to that eminent actor 
and benevolent man, Mr. Witkes. This. gentleman felt 
for his misfortunes, and wholly free from that mean jea- 
lousy which successful men of all professions are too often 
affected by, he warmly patronized our young adventurer. 

Mr. WitkeEs quickly found out that Farqunar pos- 
sessed fine talents, but not as an actor, and assuming that 
he had mistaken his forte, advised him to write a play. 
Toensure leisure, tranquillity, and freedom from all anxiety 
about providing for the moment, so important to literary 
men, this read patron further insisted on his accepting an 
apartment in his house, and a plate at- his table. Far- 
guuar availed himself of this generous and well-timed 
offer, and in a few months produced ‘* The Constant Cou- 
ple,’ which instantly became a favourite piece. ' 

Although: more than a century has passed since the play 
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was written, Sir Harry Wildair still continues to delight 
us with the extravagance of stro: animal spirits and un- 
tamable vivacity. In delineating character, the writer 
was laudably stimulated by gratitude towards his bene- 
factor, for whom it was purposély written. Mr. ae 
having been often heard to say, as hecame off the stage, 
fami —_- of applause 5 ‘© For ne el oes Fanguuat, 
am in to you.” To a person 

tion of our young author, with a mind. vainly | trong 

with sentiments of gratitude and affection, and glowing 


with ba ars gad these words must have been a ft 


The part of Sir Harry was afterwards inimitably a 
by the lovely Peacy WorrincTon, and in the ae be 
many of my readers, with high glee and spirit by the late 
Mrs. JoRDAN. 

Our author’s cituation being made known to the Ear. 
of OrreRy, who was himself a writer, a patron of litera- 
ture, and, if I mistake not, the kind friend of Swirt, his 
lordship expressed a wish to be introduced to Farqunar, 
and was so much charmed with the graces of his conversa- 
tion, and his unassuming and gentle manners, that he ap- 
pointed him a cornet, and afterwards a lieutenant, in a 
regiment of dragoons which the noble earl commanded. 

It would appear that this was the least clouded portion 
of our hero’s life; but it is the fate of man never fully to 
appreciate the blessing of undisturbed tranquility, till he 
has irreparably lost it. 

(To be Resumed.) 


ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH STAGE, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


1.—DYING ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


The French have such an aversion to any of their Dra- 
matis Persons wy ing on the stage, that in the opera of 
“ Artaxerxes,” when Artabanes falls lifeless in the arms 
ef the oeniaatt, he generally gives a little kick with 
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his foot, as the curtain drops, to shew that he has not vio- 
lated the rules by dying on the stage. 





2.—THE ** UNEXPECTED ACCOMMODATION.” 
4 Comedy in One Act, in Verse, by M. DE LA GRANGE, 1717. 


_ When this play was performed at the French Theatre, a 
wag applauded vehemently, and cried out at the same 
time *‘ What wretched stuff this is” the people near him 
were surprised at this contradictory behaviour, and 
he would explain himself.- -‘‘ Why, gentlemen,”’ said he, 
“{ have received an order of admitsance to applaud; I 
promised to do so, and I will keep my word; but I am 
an honest man, and must do justice to my real sentiments 
of the piece, which is one of the worst that was ever at- 
tempted to be brought upon the stage.” The sensations of 
this person became general, and the spectators applauded 
exactly in the manner he did, and hissed at the same 
time. 





3.—LE KAIN. 


“This celebrated French actor used to tell his friends, 
that one of the most disagreeable and troublesome things: 
in his profession was, that of being at the pains, occasion- 
ally, to get by heart a great number of lines from a play, 
which, perhaps, did not run three nights. A remedy for 
this inconvenience he proposed in a French brochure called 
“ Lettres sur Uetat present de nos spectacles,” Paris, 1765. 
12mo. The author says, ‘‘ A thousand instances prove 
that a dramatic piece is never properly judged of unless 
upon the stage. Many a tragedy has appeared extremely 
good on the reading, that has proved very defective on the 
representation. The best method in this case would be to 
act the piece upon the stage, the actors reading their parts 
from the book of the piece ; for to require that the actors 
should get any new piece by heart, unless there is some 
ehance of its success upon the stage, is surely to impose 
upon them a very cruel, and very often a superfluous and 
unnecessary task.” 
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4.—RACINE. th 

When the “ Misanthrope” of Moliere was first’ per- * 

formed, that poet and the Poser Racine were unfortunately pa 
at variance. A parasite, thinking to please the latter, told 


him, after the first representation, that the piece had 
failed; ‘‘ I was there, and can assure you nothing can be : 
more cold.” Racine replied, ‘‘ You were there, and I 
was not; yet I do not believe you. It is not possible for of 
MouiereE to have written a bad piece. See it again, and of 





consider it better.” or 
by 

pr 

5.—CUSTOMS OF THE FRENCH STAGE. an 

In former times, the performers of Paris used to purchase of 
the pieces offered for representation, and pay a price for wi 
thesein proportion to the celebrity of their authors. Qui- of 
NALT, having written the comedy of the “ Rivaées,” in 1653, r 
begged of Tristan to sell it to the company. The per- be: 


formers agreed to give a hundred crowns, upon the suppo- 
sition that Tristan was the author; but when he told mn 
them that it was the work of a young man, they retracted, 
and would only give half that sum. TRisTAN, on the other 
hand; proposed that they should allow Quinatt the [neu- 
vieme] ninth part of the receipts, whenever his play was 
acted, to which they assented, and this custom been 
followed ever since. The custom of playing an afterpiece 
was not introduced till 1722. Before that time, they only 


| amenarey the petite piece after the eighth or tenth per- Ta 
rmance of the principal one, when it was assumed that the 
the attraction had a little declined. To do away the an¢ 
chance of this disadvan’ us suspicion, M. pe LA MoTHEe wo! 
caused an afterpiece to be given after ““ Romudus” on its sen 
first night, and his example soon became universal. ; aud 
Dictionnaire & Anecdotes, &c. 1769. bs 

"7 disg 

6.—BRUNET. Thi 


This celebrated comic actor, who has a numerous fa- 
mily, never suffers his children to visit the theatre when 
he performs, lest by seeing and laughing at their father, in s 
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the performance of ridiculous characters, they should in- 
sensibly lose the filial respect due from children to their 
parents. 





7.—A ROUT DRAMATIZED. 


The mob of well dressed people, called, in the language 
of fashion, a rout, has -been exposed on the stage, at one 
of the Paris minor theatres, under the title of “‘ a ROUT; 
or ax Anglo Parisian Evening.” The farce was 
by a rout recently given by Mr. R=, a banker, at Paris, 
professedly in the English style. This mob was got up at 
an enormous expence, and presenting nothing but a crowd 
of ‘strangers to each other, elbowing for room, oppressed 
with ennui, or exhausted with fatigue, became the subject 
of conversation and derision throughout all Paris. The 


experiment will hardly be in the French capital, 
where society is too well , and too highly culti- 
vated, for such a ridiculous exhibition of tasteless and un- 
social p ity. 


(To be occasionally Continued.) 





OTWAY’S “VENICE PRESERVED.” 


TE comic parts in the tragedy of ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” 
the scenes which pass between Antonio, the old senator, 
and Aquilina, the courtezan, are now no longer thought 
worthy of the rest of the piece. But, in its original repre- 
sentation, those were perhaps the scenes with which the 
audience were the most delighted. The part of _dntonio 
was written with an allusion which seems to be now gene- 
rally forgotten. It exposed the untimely wantonness which 
disgraced the old age of the first EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 
This is even pointed out in the original prologue.— 
“* A senator— ; 
In Venice, none a higher office bore.” 


Suarressury had been Lord Chancellor. 
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Antonio is made to say, in his interview with Aquilina, 
** Hurry Durry, I can make a speech -in the senate-house, 
now and then, would make your hair stand on end, Ma- 
dona.” This pointedly marks the speeches made by 
SHAFTEsBURY in the House of Lords, amid the attempts 
to exclude the Duke of York, afterwards James II. from 
his right of succession to the throne. 

In a subsequent speech, 4ntonio is made to say— 
‘< Most reverend senators, that there is a plot, surely by 
this timc no man that hath eyes or understanding in his 
head will presume to doubt; ‘tis as plain a3 light in the 
cucumber, &c.”” This speech was evidently written in ri- 
dicule of those which SHAFTEsBURY pronounced in sup- 
port of the reality of the Popish plot, revealed by Oats 
and other informers. 

DrybeEN, in his invective against SHAFTESBURY, in 
** The Medal,” has indeed produced one of the keenest 
pieces of personal satire which are to be found in any lan- 
guage: yet if we take the 4ntonio of ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” 
as a dramatic representation of the same notorious per- 
sonage, we must own that the satire of DryDEN was, in 
comparison with the humourous and unsparing scenic ri- 
dicule of Orway, but as the teazing of a fly to the blood- 
sucking bite of a vampire. Nothing could be more power- 
ful in satirical humour than the follies of wantonness, im- 
potence, and shameléss meanness, which Antonio is made 
to exhibit, in his interviews with 4qui/ina—the despicable, 
unbluehing depravity which marks his whole character— 
the ity of his speeches—and the. conceit of ability 
and consequence that remains uppermost in his mind 
amidst all his meannesses. 

The original prologue and epilogue expressly declare, 
that various allusions in the play were expected to be un- 
derstood as having a political reference. It was repre- 
sented, for the first time, when the Duke of York was ab- 
sent, in a sort of exile, in Scotland.. The author expresses, 
in the epilogue, the most furious zeal for the Duke’s 
cause ; SHAFTESBURY was regarded as the principal au- 
thor of the,scheme for his exclusion. The very name of 
Antonio seems to have been intended to indicate SHAFTES- 
BuRY, Whose Christian name was nthony. 
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Perhaps this account of the political and satirical inten- 
tion of the comic scenes in this play might not have de- 
served so much pains to point it out, if it had not been 
overlooked both by ADDISON and JoHNSON, and if it were 
not now, so far as I am. informed, almost unknown to 
those, who, reading the drama, or witnessing its repre- 
sentation, often wonder how the comic scenes came there, 
and heartily wish them away. 

The author of the ‘‘ Dramatic Censor,” (Mr. DERRICK,) 
first. brought the above into public notice, in 1752, in the 
following words: ‘‘ 1 have omitted, in my progress, to 
take any notice of the scenes between Aquilina, the cour- 
tezan, and the old senator, Antonio, as they are a dis- 
grace to the piece, and were never acted above once, whén 
it was damned, since the reign of King Charles the Se 
cond ; at whose particular command they are said to have 
been written, to satirize the Eart of SHAFTEsBURY, fa- 
ther (grandfather) to the noble author of the ‘* Charac- 
teristics.” : 

The same account I find in the ** Dramatic Censor,” 


published by Bext, 1770, Vol. I. 313. the author of which _ 


says—‘* His late Majesty, we have been informed, once 
ordered the scenes we condemn to be restored into action ; 
which is not so much to be wondered at, if we consider 
his very limited knowledge of the English language: how- 
ever, the audience exerted their undoubted right to critical 
authority, and snatching them, even from royal influence, 
sentenced, most justly, such vile excresences to oblivion."” 
How far this latter anecdote may be depended upon I'am 
.at a loss positively to say ; but certain it is, these properly- 
reprobated scenes: used to disgrace the tragedy in the re- 
‘presentation as late ‘as 1720, when PENKETHMAN per- 
formed Antonio, as he had regularly done from 1708. In 
the year 1704, the character was represented by Est- 
COURT. f 

Lambeth, July 1, 1821. ie GLANVILLE. 


4 meena Gece 


———— ——————— 
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FOOTE’S COMEDY OF “ THE NABOB.” 


Aout the year 1772, a general outcry had been raised 
against several members of the East India Compa » who, 
from small beginnings, and obscure origins, es (dese 
immense fortunes, i in a very short period. What age + 
more disgusting to the public, and . 

higher classes, was, that these new men, from the cadens 
of their purses, and the extravagance of their tempers, not 
only ousted many of the old families from their seats sec 
Parliament, but erected palaces about the country, and 
blazed forth in a style of magnificent living that eclipsed 
the steadier but less brilliant lights of - of the hereditary 


gentry. 
ay his return from Scotland, Foore seized upon this 
subject, so congenial to his own vanity, as well as 
to his talents, and, in the 1772, brought out a new co- 
medy, called ‘‘ The Nabob.” In this piece, in the person 
of Sir Mathew Mite, the son of a cheesemonger, who is 
supposed to have made an immense fortune in the East 
Indies, he ridicules all the expensive vices and follies gene- 
rally attached to such a character. This raised a violent 
party resentment, and two gentlemen, who had been in high 
situations in the East Indies, marge personally to chas- 
tise the author for this insolence. of this de- 
‘sign, they furnished chenesives wi oak cudgels, and 
8 forth for Suffolk Street, being resolved to make his 
own house the scene of his chastisement and disgrace. 
They arrived there about one o’clock, and, on their send- 
ing up their names, Foore received them in his drawing- 
room, with that politeness and urbanity which no man 
knew better how to practise than himself. This had such 
an immediate effect upon them, that they thought proper 
to change their mode of attack, and begin with remon- 
strance. On their first entering the room, he saw their 
purpose, and, at the same instant, saw the course proper 
for him to take. He therefore redoubled his politeness, 
and “ hoped the gentlemen would take some coffee, which 
was ready in the next room, before they opened their bu- 
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siness-” This, however, was civilly refused, ‘‘ the. busi- 
ness must be settled first.” They then began to state 
‘* the insult which particular persons of character and for- 
tune had sustained by the licentiousness of his pen; and 
for no other reason, than because providence had favoured 
their industry and adventuring spirit with a suitable remu- 
neration.” y were procecding in this manner, . but 
rising into choler and irritability every moment, when 
Foote, gently interrupting them, requested ‘‘ they would 
but hear him one word ; which was to beg that they would 
state their grievances with temper, till he made his justifi- 
cation, and then, if they were not fully satisfied, he was 
willing to meet every consequence of their resentment.” 

This being agreed to, the gentlemen continued the de- 
claration of their grievances at full length. When they 
had finished, Foote began, by assuring them, in the most 
solemn and impressive manner, ‘‘ that he had no particular 
page th view as the hero of his comedy ; that he took up 

is story from popular report, and that as he was by trade, 
a wholesale popular monger, he thought he was perfectly 
secure. from giving offence to individuals, particularly to 
the honourable part of the East India Company's servants, 
by satirizing, in.a general way, those who had other- 
wise.” He then took the manuscript of the comedy out of 
a drawer near him, which he read to the; and, by a 
happy display of ingennity, so congenial to his character, 
he explained so fully to their satisfaction, that it was only 
a general satire on the unworthy part of the nabob gentry, 
that his visitors called for coffee, and sat down to it in 
most perfect good humour. 

They continued chatting together till about. four.o’clock, 
when Foote begged the honour of their company to 
dinner ‘‘ having a small party. (as he said) to. meet him, 
which he hoped would contribute to their entertainment.” 
They. were now.too much attracted by the charms of. his 
conversation, to refuse him a request of this nature; they 
staid. to dinner, therefore, with the greatest pleasure, and 
felt their gratifications so much increased by the brilliancy 
of his wit, and the conviviality of his friends, that they did 
not leave the company till three o’clock in the morning. 
The next day. they talked . nothing but Foote; his 
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wit, his humour, his politeness, and his hospitality, and 
how narrowly they had escaped from precipitating them- 
selves into a quarrel, or a law-suit, with such an unoffend- 
ing pleasant fellow. In short, his peace was not only fully 
established with the Aast India Corps, but they attended 
his theatre every night, and supported his piece througli 


the remainder of the season. (1) 
I 





THE GENIUS OF SHAKSPEARE AND 
MILTON CONTRASTED. 


Mar. Drama, 

Observing, in the last Nimber of your truly admirable 
publication, ‘‘ 4 Comparison between SHAKSPEARE and 
Mitron,” by Dr.Symonps, I have taken the liberty of 
sending you the enclosed scrap, written by the celebrated 
Dermopy, the poet. Your insertion, when convenient, 
will oblige, Yours, &c. 

G. C—p. 
TuF. Italian writers compare the poem of AR1IosTo to a 
garden of melons; where those that are good are excel- 
lent, and those that are bad, worth nothing. On the other 
hand, Tasso is assimilated to a bed of cucumbers, where 
all are ripe and sound, but destitute of that delicious relish 
which pleases the most refined taste. 
SHAKSPRARE (to use this allusion) is a wild garden; 
where peaches, plumbs, and apples are found; some crude, 
some sour, some rotten, but some incomparable. He is a 
vineyard of plenty, where many of the finest branches are 
ruined for want of the pruning knife.’ SHAKsPEARE, like 
the world, is full of good and evil ; but his worst fare is so 





(1) The above anecdote was supplied by a very near re- 
lation of one of the party ; who added, that his friend after- 
wards had Foore often‘to dine with him at his house in 
town, and in the country, and kept up a friendly intimacy 
with him to the close of our hero’s life. ; 

Cooxe’s Life of Foote. 
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tempting, that we have not power to refrain from trying. 
:. But the chaste, the sublime Milton, is, like his own 
Eden, 
‘¢ A happy rural seat, of various view,” 

and his work is that fertile ground, out of which 

“« —_---_-. He caused to grow, 

All trees of noblest kind ; for sight, smell, taste ; 

And all amid them stood the TrEE oF Lire, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit. 

Of Vegetable gold.” 
Nature is so arranged by him, as to receive an additional 
lustre from art ; and the exuberance of the earth appears 
more than the labour of the cultivator. 

SHAKSPEARE, when he soars, is borne by ‘‘ a muse of 
fire,’ beyond human sight ; but Mitton, in his grandest 
moments, retains the light of reason. His exstacies are 
the exstacies of a philosopher 5 SHAKSPEARE’s are the 
flights of an invisible being. Notwithstanding this, their 
spirits are somewhat congenial ; for allowing the variation 
of the epic from the dramatic, they move us by the same 
golden springs of pathos. In the art of exciting terror, I 
am not sure but that SHAKsPEARE is superior; for instance, 
the Dream of Eve is painted rather tamely, though in just 
and beautiful colours ; while Clarence’s Vision displays the 
inmost recesses of horror, apprehension, judgment, and 
admirable fancy. The characters of Satan and Macbeth 
are both, indeed, extremely well managed, and, in my 
opinion, extremely alike: they have the same courage, 
the same undaunted ambition, uncurbed freedom of will, 
and spirited fortitude in the hour of destruction. They 
both are conscious of their ingratitude and wickedness, 
both stubborn and relentless, and, even in the midst of 
their success, they seem to feel a boding of the. conse. 
quence. The address of the arch-fiend to the sun is a 
noble description of the remorse attendant on conscience ; 
it shews that even Zucifer himself could not but find its 
sting Macbeth, in almost every situation, confesses his 
guilt, yet plunges into deeds of tenfold:horrer. Lady 
Macbeth might be also introduced here, but female tender- 
ness denies her savage temper. The most apparent’ touch 
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that distinguishes Macbeth from Satan, is his cowardice 
and mean prevarication; he exclaims— 


‘¢ Thou can’st not say I did it,” 


To Banquo’s ghost, because he only commanded his assas- 
sination ; ‘MiLton’s hero gloried in his undoing: and, 
 =——— Fierce with grasped arms, 
Clashed on his sounding shield the din of war, 
Hurling defiance to the vault of heaven.” 


SHAKSPEARE is like a cataract; at one time rushing 
throngh rocks and caverns, foaming and terrifying ; then 
sinking into a sluggish calm, with nothing but the. bubd/es 
of his former sublimity. Mutton is a full, not overflow- 
ing, river; and, like the river to the sea, hastening to- 
wards his illustrious design, never pausing, and seldom 
dangerous to the passengers. The very foibles of one are 
delusive and charming ;' but the other, if ever he should 
descend, is flat, and liable to inferiority from the nature of 
his performance. The wild scenery of SnaKsPEARE is the 
‘unconnected magic of Merlin, variously diverting ; that of 
Mitton is like PLato’s Elysium, enchanting, yet built on 
the basis of an opinion which bears the air of probability. 

In a word, the former was a man of many faults and 
many virtues ; the latter, nearly a pattern of perfection— 
perfection attained by study and dint of learning. Snaks- 
PEARE was the child of. fancy, Mitton the child of judg- 
ment. MILTON was the poet and critic too; SHAKSPEARE 
‘the poet only ; but such an one as 


*¢ We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


LILLO’S “ FATAL CURIOSITY.” 





Mr. Drama, 
Tue historical relation on which this tragedy is found- 
ed is contained in Frankland’s Annals, a scarce work, 
printed in the year: 1681. It: has been reprinted in a 
postcript, by GEorcre Coiman the elder, to an edition of 
this tragedy, published *in 1783, but which is now very 
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rarely to be met with, a sufficient apology, | trust, for my 
presenting it for the perusal of your readers. 

The author places this tragical event in the annals of the 
year 1618, and relates it in these words :— 

‘¢ The miserable condition of sinful man, in sundry ex- 
amples of these present and of former times, should mind 
us hourly to beg of God preventing grace, lest we fall into 
temptations of sin and Satan; such have been the calami- 
ties of ages past, at present are, and will be to come; his- 
tories of theft, rapine, murther, and such like. 

** One of wondrous note happened at Penryn, in Corn- 
wall, in September, a bloody and unexampled murther, by 
a father and mother upon their own son, and then upon 
themselves. : 

“« He had been blessed with ample possessions, and fruit- 
ful issue, unhappy only in a younger son, who taking li- 
berty from his father’s bounty, and with a crew of like 
condition, that were wearied on land, they went roving to 
sea, and in a small vessel southward, took booty from all 
whom they could master; and so increasing in force and 
wealth, ventured on a Turks-man in the Streights ; but by 
misfortune, their own powder fired theniselves, and our 
gallant, trusting to his skilful swimming, got a shore upon 
Rhodes, with the best of his jewels about him, where 
offering some for sale to a Jew, who knew them to be the 
Governour’s of Algiers, he. was apprehended, and as a 
pyrate sentenced to the gallies, amongst other Christians, 
whose miserable slavery made them all studious of free- 
dom, and with wit and valour, took opportunity and means 
to murther some officers, got aboard of an English ship, 
and came safe to London, where his Majesty, and some 
skill he had, made him servant to a chyrurgion, and sudden 
preferment to the East Indies; there, by this means, he 
got money, with which returning back, he designed himself 
for his native mye 2 Cornwall ; and, in a small ship from 
London, sailing to the west, was cast away upon the coast, 

-but his excellent skill in‘ swimming, and former fate to 
boot, brought him safe to shore, where, since his fifteen 
years absence, his father’s former fortunes, which had 
much decayed, he learnt. had now retired him not far off to 
a country habitation, in debt and danger. 
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‘* His sister he finds married to a mercer, a meaner 
match than her birth promised ; to her he at first appears 
a poor stranger, but in private reveals himself, and withal 
what jewels and gold he had concealed in a bow-case about 
him, and concluded that the next day he intended to appear 
to his parents, and to keep his disguise: till she and her 
egos should meet, and make their common joy com- 

leat. 

Pac Being come to his parents, his humble behaviour, 
suitable to his suit of clothes, melted the old couple to so 
much compassion, as to give him covering from the cold 
season under their outward roof, and by degrees, his tra- 
velling tales, told with much passion to the aged people, 
made him their guest so long by the kitchen fire, that the 
husband took leave and went to bed, and soon after, his 
true stories working compassion in the weaker’ vessel, she 
wept, and so did he; but, compassionate of her tears, he 
comforted her with a piece of gold, which gave -assurance 
that he deserved a lodging, to which she brought him, and 
being in bed, shewed her his. girdled wealth, which, he 
said, was sufficient to relieve her husband's wants; to spare 
for himself, and being very: weary, fell fast asleep. 

“ The wife, tempted with the golden ‘bait of what. she 
had, and eager of enjoying all, awaked her husband with 

‘ the news, and her contrivance what to do; and though, 
with horrid apprehensions, he oft refused, yet her: puling 
fondness (Eve’s enchantments) moved him to consent, and 
rise to be master of all, and both of them to murder the 
man, which instantly they did, covering the corps under 
the cloathes till opportunity offered to convey it out of the 
way. 

** The early morning hastens the sister to her father's 
house, where she, with signs of joy, enquires for a sailor 
that should lodge there the last night ; the parents slightly 
denied to have seen any:such, until she.told them that it 
was her: brother, her lost brother, which she knew as- 
suredly, by a scar upon his arm, cut with a sword in his 
youth, and were all resolved to meet there and be merry. 

‘* The father hastily run up, finds the mark, and with 
horrid regret at this monstrous murther of his own son, 
with the same knife cut his own throat. : 
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** The wife went up, to consult with him, where, in a 
most strange manner, beholding them both in blood, wild 
and aghast, with the instrument in hand, readily rips up 
her own belly, till the guts tumbled out. 

‘‘ The daughter, doubting the delay of their absence, 
searches for them all, whom she found out too soon, and 
being overcome with horror and amaze of this deluge of 
destruction, she sank down and died, the fatal end of that 
family. 

< The truth of which was frequently known, and flew 
to court in this guise, but the imprinted relation conceals 
their names, in favour to some neighbour of repute akin 
to the family. 

‘¢ The same sens¢ makes me silent also.”’ (1) 

i RINa.po. 


THE DRAMATIC SKETCHER. 


No. III. 


By J. W. Dasy. 


DE MOWBRAY ; or, THE SECRET. 
Scene a Bedchamber. 


De Mowsray and ANGELINE 3 the former lying in the last 
stage of illness. 


De Mow.:I feel.that I am hastening, Angeline, 
To that cold place of rest the weary sigh for; 
Assist me—prop these pillows—thank you, love, 
Tis well, for | expect a visitor.— 

Angel. A visitor, my De Mowbray? 

De Mow. Aye, you shall hear— 


. 





(1) The historical fact, immediately preceding this 
dreadful narrative, is the fate of Sir WALTER RALEIGH ; 
this accounts for LitLo’s having, in the original play, in- 
pai ny the mention of him into the first scene of his 
tragedy. : : ; 


Ebitor. 
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Well, I was saying that I shall not long 
Remain with you—nay, check those tears, and list— 
But yct I may not die ere I remove 
A weight that presses heavily upon 
My worn and aged heart. 

Angel. What weight, my lord ? 

De Mow. The fearful memory of unuttered crime 
Hath my companion been for many years; 

Hath haunted me e’en in my lightest hours, 
When joy reign’d paramount, and sorrow shrunk 
From life’s gay revel, blushing at her weeds. 

Angel. We have lived happy in each other’s love 
Long years, and pleasant ones ; nor have I mark’d 
Upon thy brow, or in thine eye, the trace 
Of care or crime—indeed, dear one, so far 
Hast thou appeared from knowing aught of these, 
That even years, as they stole onward, seemed 
To add a buoyant freshness to thy spirit. 

De Mow. True, for my heart was naturally gay ; 
And I have combatted with this ;. and thy 
Dear presence gave me strength to overcome 
Its spell in some degree 5 but, when alone, 

It would assert its g my mastery ; 
And oft have I lain sleepless-by thy side, 

And pondered on the thought till it assumed 
An earthly form, and stood beside the couch 
Like aught corporeal, gazing with fiend’s eyes 

‘ Into the darkness of my s' soul. 

Angel. Dearest, untpld this mystery to me, 
And rid thy soul of what must more oppress it 
Than all thy pangs beside. 

De Mow. Oh, never, never! 

The first dark secret ne’er may pass these lips— . 

The cause of all my anguish may not 

Uttered by earthly tongue to mortal ear— 

Even thou must ask it vainly, so. thou wilt 

Not importune me for it—let this Ape 

But thus much thou must know, although thou wilt 

Curse me, perchance, when I have told thee what 

Will prove me villain, and thyself—a wretch !— 

Angel. Oh, heavea! my husband ! 
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De Mow. Husband! Oh, no, no! 
But I grow weak—you see, my love, 
That little portrait which you oft have said 
Resembled me; reach it; its history, 

(Angeline gives De Mowbray the Miniature.) 

Though oft importuned, I have never told ; 
But it must now be known.—Know, Angeline, 
Though we were wedded with the wonted forms, 
And uttered at the altar holy vows, . 
Though priest and prayer and ceremonial rites 
Were well observed at that most sacred time, 
It was—oh, God, how shall I tell it: to thee !— 
It was all mockery, and thou art not 
My lawful bride ! 

Angel. De Mowbray, not thy bride ?— 
This is indeed mysterious, and thou art—— 

De Mow. I know I am a villain! but restrain 
Thy transports.—I have injured thee indeed, 
And ’tis too late to talk of reparation, 
Had it been ever possible to make it— 
But say not, my beloved Angeline, 
Oh, say not ’tis too late for thy forgiveness. 

Angel. (Giving him her hand.) u hast it; for I feel 

this hour must be 

To thee a more than fitting punishment. 

De Mow. (Embracing her.) Thy kindness makes the 

last hour of my life 

Almost the happiest.—Were all female hearts 
As gentle and benignant as thine own, 
How much less crime, how much less suffering, 
Would maay bear and do! but, oh! there are 
Some wounds that never close, and there are hearts, 
Which, when once shut against soft pity’s power, 
May never ope again ! 

Angel. And there are crimes 
Which it were almost sinful to forgive: 

De Mow. If so, I fear that mine are-of that order, 
And she, perhaps, deserves no blame, because 
She ne’er would pardon, ne’er would look upon me! 

Angel. Whom do you speak of ? 

De Mow. Oh, I speak of one, 
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In her young days the loveliest earthly thing 
That eye of man might pause to look upon ‘ 
Her face and form were beauty, harmony ! 
Nor know | aught that might with them compare, 
In sweetness and perfection, save the soul 
By which they were enlighten’d and illumined. 
Angel. And could’st thou, my De Mowbray, sin against 
Such peerless purity as thon describest ? 
De Mow. I did; but do not ask me how I sinned. 
Angel. I will not; but ’tis misery to think 
That thou could’st do 4 deed thou darest not name. 
De Mow. I dare not name it.—Early did I love her, 
And she, with kindness, met my ardent love. 
I was not much her senior in years— 
In fortune we were equal—nought opposed 
The union both desired. and we were wed. 
Angel. And this, your first love—your youth’s bride, 
lives still ? 
De Mow. She does.—One fleeting year we lived in joy, 
And but one year !—It was my dreadful doom 
To wake her hatred by an act so foul 
That but to think of it is misery, 
And oh, to name it were distraction, death ! 
For this she banished me her home and heart ; 
She acted justly—I deserved my fate, 
Ard will not now complain of it, or blame 
My punisher ;—I hear her sentence’ now— 
Her firm sweet voice is sounding in my ear :— © 
** De Mowbray, (thus she spoke,) in such an hour 
As wife most clings to husband, and most prays 
(For she was near her time of travail then)- 
That he may share her pain, her fear, her pride ; 
In such an tas I bid thee leave me, sir! 
Thus much of power thy guilt has given me, 
And thou art sunk too deeply to resist 
Thy injured wife’s command !—I go, for aye— 
words are idle—we this moment part’ ; 
Never to meet again.—Z hy course is free, 
(Mine is more straitened, but no matter !) thou 
Hereafter know’st me but in memory, 
(A dreadful knowledge ne’er to pass away !) 
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Thy hand and heart unfettered, I resign 

All claim on either !—thou shalt never know 

From me or interference or reproach, 

As to thy past or future wanderings. 

To me the time approaches rapidly 

When death may calm iny troubled soul ; but whether 

That be my doom or not, we sever now 

For ever, and as Surely as if death’s 

Own hand this moment separated us !” 

These were her words—we parted—never since 

Have I beheld that angel face of hers ; 

But many years ago this picture came, 

Transmitted to me through her family, 

The portrait of my son !—my gon, whom I 

Have never looked upon.— (Sinks upon his Couch.) 
Angel. (To herself.) If this be like him, 

He bears a strong resemblance to his sire, 

And I could love him for that father’s sake, 

For he is wretched ; though he did me wrong, 

I pity, and I pardon him—and then 

I think upon his wronged and lonely wife, 

I think upon them all till my tears come . 

For them, and I forget my own distress. 

De Mow. (Rising.) Here, Angeline ; I feel as much of 

strength 


As I may hope for—let me end my tale.— 

Unknown to thee, I deputed a friend 

To intercede for me, that I might have, 

Being on my death bed, a last interview 

And first, with my as yet unlooked-on son; . 

I know my friend tat successful, and— | 
(A knocking is-heard without.) 

My son !—these tremors tell me it is he ! 

Enter ALGERNON, De Mowbray's Son. 

Oh, for the first, last time, my Ada’s boy, 

Let this old dying head of mine be laid- 

On thy young breast! (They embrace, and after a pause.) 

Oh, I could almost deem ‘ ' 

Thy coming has brought health and life again, 

And quite re-nerved my worn and weary frame. 

Q 
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But am I dreaming ?—art thou aa ; a0, 
My deeply injured, unforgiving 
<iiger. I am thy son, dear 2. +" the child 
Of thy unhappy wife. 
De Mow. Unhappy, sayst thou ? 
Alger. Father, blame her not! 
Though what to her. strict consciousness appeared 
An irresistible necessity, 
Has made her the inflicter of much woe 
On thee, believe me, she has shared thy pangs 
With keener sympathy than thou canst deem 
Her heart would feel, 
De Mow. Has she indeed thus felt ? 
- Alger. Her life has been one long long day of pain, 
Past in a close and aun-like privacy» 
From the cold hour ye parted until this. 
De Mow. Has she then lived in sorrow and alone? 
Alger. Weaned from the earth, and every earthly thing, 
Lonely and pure, in piety and peace, 
Her life is passing.—Alms by her directed, _ 
Though not by her bestowed, is the sole act 
jes roves some worldly thoughts to cling unto her, 
ose the kindliest and likest heaven; 
ine every act, in every thought angelic, 
Even as she is. 
De Mow. But tell me, my dear son 
Has she e’er whisper’d why——why we were forced 
To live for evermore 2 + anagem 
Yet sever’d.—Has she—— 
Alger. Never! never! 
The cause of your disunion has been kept 
See Me = this. dying blessing 
De Mow. For >» m 
Rest on her head ae ye I would ask— 
ag oe scarce dare name it—scarce may hope— 
But did she ever—has she seem’d at times 
Disposed to pardon—to look with eye less stern 
On a dark deed, done many years ago? 
Alger. Yes, yes, my father, when we parted, ev’n 
This morning, thus she spoke, the gentle tears 
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Chacing themselves down her care-furrowed cheeks— 
* Tell him, if it will sooth the dreadful hour 
Of death, to know that I have rooted out 
Feelings of harsh’ resentment from my heart ; 
Tell him ! have done so ;—and if the words 
Will give him aught of peace, and soften down 
Feelings that must be bitterly intense 
In life’s last hour, tell him i pardon him, 
Say that he has my free and full forgiveness !” 
De Mow. What dol hear? Support me, Angeline ! 
Give me your hand, dear boy! she pardons me! 
Bless her! bless ye! this was the only boon 
I prayed for—that this hour might be thus sweet ; 
Tell tar a I am very, very faint— 
There—let me rest—tell her I felt—oh! God— 
'Tis over—all is dim !— (Dies.) 


Mr. DraMA, 

The following account of the birth place of our im- 
mortal bard, SHAKSPEARE, having appeared in a late cele- 
brated publication, and supposing it will not be uninterest- 
ing to some of your readers, I have extracted the following 
particulars, and which, with a few alterations, I shall give 
you in the author's own words. Yours, &c. 

Aug. 12, 1821. — Rout. 
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STRATFORD ON AVON. 





“¢ Thon soft flowing Avon, by thy silver stream, 
Of things more than mortal sweet SHAKSPEARE would 


dream ; 
The fairies, by moonlight, dance round his green bed, 
For hallowed the turf is which pillowed his — 
: ARRICK. 






a 


I HAD come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My 

first visit was to ‘the house where SHAKSPEARE was born, 

and where, according to tradition, he was brought up to 
ez: 
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his father's craft of wool-combing. It is a small mean 
looking edifice, of wood and plaster, a true nestling place 
of genius, which seems to delight in hatching its offspring 
in by corners. The walls of its squalid chambers are co- 
vered with names and inscriptions, in every language, by 
pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the 
prince to the peasant, and present a simple, but striking, 
instance of the spontaneous and universal homage of man- 
kind to the great poet of nature. 

The house is shewn by a garrulous old lady; in a frosty 
red face, lighted up by a cold blue anxious eye, and gar- 
nished by artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling from under 
an exceedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous 
in exhibiting the relics with which this, like all other ce- 
lebrated shrines, abounds. There was the shattered stock 
of the very-matchlock with which.SHAKsPEARE shot the 
deer on his poaching exploit. There too, was his tobacco 
box, which proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir WaL- 
TER RAvEtGH ; the sword also with which he played Ham- 
det, and the identical lanthorn with which Friar Lawrence 
discovered Romeo and Juliet at the tomb.. There was an 
ample supply also of SHAKSPEARE’s mulberry tree, which 
seems to have as extraordinary powers of self-multiplica- 
tion as the wood of the true cross, of which there is enough 
extant to build a ship of the line. 

The,‘ most favourite object of curiosity, however, is 
‘SHaksprare’s chair. It stands in the chimney nook of a 
small gloomy chamber, just behind what was his father’s 
shop. Here he may many a time have sat, when a boy, 
watching the slowly-revolving spit, with all the longing ot 
an urchin; or, of an evening, listening to the crones and 
gossips of Stratford, dealing forth church-yard tales, and 

egendary anecdotes of the troublesome times of England. 
In this chair it is the custom for every one that visits the 
house to sit; whether this be done with the hope of im- 
bibing any of the inspiration of the bard I am at a loss to 
say, I merely mention the-fact ; and mine hostess privately 
assured me, that, though built of solid oak, such was the 
fervent zeal of devotees, that the chair had to be new bot- 
tomed at least once in three years. It is worthy of notice 
also, in the history of this extraordinary chair, that it par- 
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takes something of the volatile nature of the Santa Cassa, 
of Loretto, or the fiying chair of the Arabian Enchanter, for 
though sold, some few years since, to.a northern princess, 
yet, strange to tell, it has found its way back again to the 
old chimney corner. 

I am always easy of faith: in such matters, and am ever 
willing to be deceived, where the deceit is pleasant and 
costs nothing. There: is nothing like resolute good hu- 
moured credulity in these matters, and, on this occasion, I 
went even so far as to believe the claims of mine hostess 
to a lineal descent from the poet, when, unlucky for my 
faith, she put into my hands a play of her: own composi- 
tion, which set all belief of consanguinity at.defiance. 

From the birth-place of SHAKSPEARE, a few paces 
brought me to his grave. He lies buried in the chancel of 
the parish church, a large and venerable pile, mouldering 
with age, but richly ornamented. It stands on the banks 
of the Avon, on an embowered point, and. separated by 
adjoining gardens from the suburbs of the town: Its situ- 
ation is quiet and. retired; the river rans murmuring at 
the foot of the churchyard, and the elms, which grow upon 
its banks, droop their branches into its clear bosom. An 
avenue of limes, the boughs of which are curiously inter- 
laced, 80 as form, in summer, an arched way of foliage, 
leads up from the gate of the yard to the church-porch. The 
graves are overgrown with grass; the grey tomb-stones, 
some of them nearly sunk into the earth, are half covered 
with moss, which has likewise tinted the reverend old build- 
ing. Small birds have built their nests among the cornices 
and fissures of the walls, and keep a coatinual flutter and 
chirping, and rooks are sailing and cawing about:its lofty 
grey spire. 

In the course of my rambles, I met with the grey-headed 
old sexton, and accompanied him home, to get the key of 
the church. He had lived in Stratford, man and boy, for 
eighty years, and seemed still to consider himself a vigo- 
rons man, with the trivial exception that he had nearly 
lost the use of his legs for a few years past. His dwelling 
was a cottage, looking out upon the Avon and its bordering 
meadows, and was a picture of that neatness, order, and 
comfort, which pervade the humblest dwellings in this . 
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country. A lvw white-washed room, with a stone floor, 
carefully scrubbed, served for parlour, kitchen, and hall. 
Rows of pewter and earthen dishes glittered along: the 
dresser. On an old oaken table, well rubbed. and polished, 
lay the family bible and prayer-book, and the drawer con- —~ ff 
tamed the family library, composed of about half a score of y 
well-thumbed volumes. An ancient clock, that important 
article of cottage furniture, ticked on the opposite side of 
the room, with a bright warming-pan hanging on one side 
of it, and the old man’s born-handled Sunday cane on the 
other. The fire-place, as usual, was wide, and deep enough 
to admit a gussip-knot within its jambs. In one corner sat 
the old man’s grand-daughter, sewing, a pretty blue-eyed 
girl, and in the opposite.corner was a superannuated crony, 
whom he addressed by the namie of John Ange, and who, I 
found, had been his companion from childhood. 

I had hoped to gather some traditionary anecdotes of 
the bard from these'ancient chroniclers ; but they had no- 
thing new to impart. The long interval, during which 
SHAKSPEARE’S writings lay in comparative neglect, has ‘ 
spread its shadow over his history, and it is his good or : 
evil lot that scarcely any. thing remains to his biographers 
but a scanty handtul of conjectures. 

The sexton and his companion had been employed as 
carpenters on the preparations for the celebrated Stratford 
jubilee, and they remembered Garrick, the prime mover 
of the féte, who superintended the arrangements, and who, 
according to the sexton, was ‘‘a short punch man, very 


— and bustling.” 

: We approached the church, through the avenue of limes, N 
and entered by a gothic porch, highly ornamented, with S 
carved doors of massive oak. The interior is. spacious, B 
and the architecture and embellishments superior to those T 
of most country churches. ‘I'he tomb of SHAKSPEARE is in Ww 
the chancel. e place is solemn and sepulchral. Tall SI 
elms wave before the painted windows, and the Avon, Ww 
which runs at a short distance from the walls, keepsupa. . T 
‘low perpetual murmur. A flat stone marks the spot where N 
the bard is buried. There are four lines inscribed on it, W 


said to have been written by himself, and which have in “ 
them something extremely awful. If they‘are indeed his Ar 
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own, they show that solicitude about the quiet of the grave, 
which seems natural to fine sensibilities and thoughtful 
minds. This inscription is written in an uncouth mixture 
of small and capital letters, as under. 
‘* Good Frend for Iesus sake forbeare, 

To digg T-E dust Encloased Here, 

Blest be T-£ Man ¥ spares T-E*. Stones, 

And.curst be He Y moves my bones.” 

[Zo be Concluded next Month.] 





DRAMATIC PORTRAITS. 
No. IL. 


MR. KEAN. 


On witnessing his performance of Richard III. on the 
evening of his return from America, July 23, 1821. 


*‘ To turn the finer features of the soul ; 
To paint the passions, sparkling as they roll: 
The power of numbers, the-superior art, 
To wind the eprings that move the beating heart ; 
With living words to fire the blood to rage, 
Or pour quick fancy on the glowing page.” 
DELACouURTs 
Not six foot high—and yet more truly great, 
Supreme o’er nature’s outward lines of fate ; 
Behold where gazing throngs applaud the scene, 
The tyrant Richard lives again in KEAN. 
When Nature first his embryo form designed, 
She stole from heaven the flame—that gilds his mind ! 
Witk eager haste, the casket huddled o’er, 
To hide the splendid gem, the bosom wore ; 
Nor cared again her perfect art to try, 
While such a mind gave lustre to the eye. 
‘* Go forth,” she cried, ‘‘ to sway the glowing heart, 
And prove my reign supreme o’er judging art, 
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While others tread the scene with proud desire, 
And well-proportion’d judgment cries—admire'! 
With finer impulse on the bosom steal, 
Not only to admire—or praise—but feel. 
The heart thy empire—slight the critic frown, 
And seize the eaglet pinion of renown.” 
True to the teaching voice—the pupil smil’d, 
And on the stage is still—but Nature's child. 
Proud in his eyes, the struggling passions glare, 
Whate’er the heart can feel is beaming there ! 
Ambition—hate—revenge, with scowling eye, 
Remorse—and swelling grief—or jealousy ! 
NATURE, applauding, owns his efforts true, 
And smiling candour pays the tribute due : 
While from the ether, where with conscious pride, 
The spirits of the past supremely glide, 
Applauding Garrick marks his bold design, 
And cries, My Richard past shall live again in THINE! 
Portman Square, J.W.F. 
dug. 2, 1821. i 



























DRAMATIC FRAGMENTA. 


*¢ Two or three trifles, ‘ light as air,’ 
Picked up at random, bere and there.” 
Tuompson’s Dedication to the ** Recall of Momus,” a 
Bagatelle. ; 


19.—PEG FRYER. 


This was a favourite actress in the reign of CHARLEs II. 
and, after a long absence, returned to the stage, merely by 
way of a visit, in the reign of GeorcrE I. CuarLes Mot- 
Loy, Esq. took a farce, called ‘* The Half-pay Officer,” - 

_ from a tragi-comedy of Sir WILLIAM D’AVENANT’s, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Love and Honour,” and prevailed on Mrs. FRYER to 
take once more her original character of Lady Richlove, 
which, being that of an old woman, suited her years. Ac- 
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cordingly she was thus announced in the bills of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields Theatre :—‘‘ Lady Richlove by the famous PEG 
Fryer, who has not appeared upon the stage these fifty 
years, and who will dance a jig at the end of the farce.” 
A few remembered her, and went to the theatre to see an 
old favourite; but most went out of curiosity to see Mrs. 
Fryer, then (1720) eighty-five years of age. This ex- 
traordinary woman sustained the part with oot spirit, 
and was received with the most gratifying applause. But 
when she was to dance, she came on the stage, apparently 
quite exhausted by her exertions, and, scarcely able to 
support herself, made her obedience to the audience, and 
was about to retire, when the orchestra struck up the Irish 
trot, and the animated old woman danced her promised 
jig, with the nimbleness and vivacity of five-and-twenty, 
laughing at the surprise of the audience, and receiving un- 
bounded applause. Mrs. Fryer, after this, kept a tavern 
and ordinary at Tottenham-court, and her house was con- 
tinually thronged with company, who went, out of cu- 
riosity, to converse with this extraordinary old woman. 


20.—THE GRANDFATHER OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


Mr. Warp, the grandfather of this illustrious actress, 
was a performer in the time of BeTTeRTON. He was the 
original Hazeroth, in Fenton’s ‘* Mariamne,” which was 
first acted in 1723. On the 25th of April, 1760, he had a 
benefit in Dublin, when Miss WorFiINGTon made her first 
appearance in Sir Harry Wildair. The following lines 
appeared on this occasion :— ; 

** That excellent Peg, 
Who shew’d such a leg, 
When lately dress’d in man’s cloaths! - 
A creature uncommon, 
Who’s both man and woman, 
And the chief of the belles and the beaux.” 


21.—THEATRES AND AMPHITHEATRES. 
Although the terms have been often used without dis- 
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tinction, by writers, both ancient and ‘modern, yet the dif- 
ference of their form, as well as their use, is well known. 
The first was half a circle, or oval, and served for the 
representation of dramatic compositions; whereas, the se- 
cond was an entire circle, or oval, and appropriated for ex- 
hibiting the combats of gladiators, the hunting of wild 
beasts, and sometimes for those naval fights called Nau- 
macia. Hence the amphitheatre was a double theatre. 
Both were admirably contrived for these different uses. 


22.—PLAYS AND COMEDIES. 


An old volume, published about 1633, entitled ‘ Zhe 
Theatre of God's Iudgments,” contains the following anec- 
dote under the head of ‘* Plaies and Comedies.” 


‘« In happened, in the raign of CHaRLEs the Sixt, to six 
that masked it to a marriage, at the Hostell of St. Paulls, 
in Paris, being attired like wild horses, couered with loose 
flaxe, dangling down like haire ; all bedaubed with grease 
for the fitter hanging thereof,-and fast bound one to ano- 
ther; and in this guise entered the hall dancing, with 
torches before them: but, behold, sodainly their playe 
turned to a tragedie, for a spark of one of their torches 
fell into the greasy flax of his neighbor, and set imme- 
diately on fire, so that in the turning of a hand they were 
all on flame, then gave out a most horrible outcrye ; 
one of them threw himself headlong into a tub of water, 
provided to rense their drinking cups and goblites, and 
upon that occasion standing not farre otf; two were burnt 
to death without stirring once from the place: the bastard 
Forx and the EarxE of Jovy escaped indeed for the present, 
but being conveyed to-their lodgings, they survived not 
two days; the Kinge himself, being. out of the six, was 
saued by the Duchesse of Berri, that couering him with 
her loose and wide garments, quenched the fire before it 
could scage upon his flesh. FRoysarp, the reporter of - 
this tragedie, saith that the next morrow every man 
say that this was a wonderfulle signe and advertisement sent 
by God to.the King, to warn him to renounce all such fond 
and foolish deuices, which hee delighted too much in, and 
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more than it became a King of France to do; and this was 
the event of that gallant masque.” 


23.—SCHILLERS—‘* ROBBERS.” 


Soon after the appearance of the ‘‘ Robbers,” the scho- 
lars of the school of Fribourg, where it was represented, 
were so struck and captivated with the grandeur of its 
hero, Moor, that they had agreed to form a band, like his, in 
the forests of Bohemia; had elected a young nobleman for 
their chief, and had pitched on a beautiful young lady for 
his melia, whom they were to 4 | off from her parent’s ) 
house, to accompany their flight. To the accomplishment | 
of this design, they had bound themselves by the most so- 
lemn and tremendous oaths. But the conspiracy was dis- 
covered by an accident, and its execution prevented. | 


24.—PUNCTUATION. 


The whole of Appison’s ‘‘ Cato” is given in the ‘‘ Ele- 
~ 9° gant Extracts,” edited by Knox, and there, and in several 
other editions of the play, not now within my reach, I find 
a noble passage not only marred, but rendered impious, 
by an error in the pointing. It is in the speech of Portius. 


‘¢ The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors ; 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search.” 
Kwnox’s Edit. Act I. Scene 1. 
The semicolon should come after intricate, and the com- 


ma after errors; for, ‘* our understanding” is *‘ perplexed 
with errors,” and not ‘‘ the ways of heaven.” 


Fear weovmNmT " 
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25.—-COLMAN’S “* HEIR AT LAW.” 

Mr. Co.man, in this merry comedy, brings in Lord Du- 
berly using the word consort for concert, when Dr. Pan- 
gloss corrects his kakology, by saying that concert relates 
to harmony, while consort is a wife—a very different thing. 
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Now his lordship is not without a very respectable prece- 
dent to defend his practice. ‘‘The true way of speaking 
and writing, no doubt, is a concert of music, from the 
Italian concerto; and. says a learned author) some of 
our established writers wil Say consort, as I remember to 
have: seen in the ‘ Guardian.’ ’ 


26.—GOLDSMITH. 

GotpsmitH received £1300 for the only two plays he 
ever wrote ; viz. £500 for the ‘‘ Good-natured Man,” and 
£800 for ‘* She Stoops to Conquer,” a sum very seigom 
obtained by dramatic authors for their productions. 


27.—** PALEMON AND ARCITE.” 

This two part play, by RicHarp Epwarps, was acted 
before Queen EL1ZABETH, in Christ Church Hall, Oxford, 
on the 2d and 3d of September, 1566, when her Majesty's 
observations deserve to. be recorded, as they are at once a 


of the characteristical ‘turn and of the royal 
Speaker’s mind. When the play was over; she summoned 
the poet into ber presence,.whom:she loaded with thanks 
and liments; and at the same. time, turniitg to her 
levee, remarked that ‘‘ Pademon was So justly drawn as a 
lover, he certainly must have: ‘been ‘in love indeed ; 
that Arcyte was a right martial knight, a swart 


27: TRE FATE OF SPARTA.”’.: 
-wA stupid wwaged ly under ‘this title, was: produced at 
Deay Lane? rs. COWLEY, in 1788. > ‘The: litle in- 
terest: it ecb drew: furth the: following: epigram :from 
Mr. Parsons’: 00. yall meee & 
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‘* Ingenious CowLEy! while we viewed, 
Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, 


We caught the Spartan fortitude, S 
mS And saw their woes without a tear.” 
Aug. 10, 1821. _ -GLANVILLE, 





THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


eed 


** The Stace should be to life a faithful glass, 
Reflecting modes and manners as they pass ; 
If these appear extravagant to view, 

Blame not the Drama—the reflection’s true.” 





THE KING’S THEATRE. — 


After one of the most brilliant and successful campaigns 

this temple of fashion has known for many years past, the 
house closed-on Saturday, the 18th of August, with the 
performances. of Le Nozze di Figaro and Ginone et Paris. 
The house was crowded to excess, and we are truly haj 
to say, that the strenuous and liberal exertions of Mr. 
Epers have been:crowned with the most flattering and un- 
equivocal marks of approbation. The orchestra, through- 
out the past.season, has been composed of the ablest musi- 4 
cians. in England on their respective instruments, and the 
harmony, as well as force, of their performances, have 
been highly gratifying in their. results to every cultivated 
ear. Both the chorusses ot the corps ce . be a 
increased greatly beyond the mean ly compliment 
formerly used, and no pains or expence have been spared 
to obtain from: the continent the most celebrated and emi- 
nent performers. The result was as must have been fore- 
seen. We trust to perceive no diminution of ardour when 
the seontte shall again put-forth its claims for public ap- 
proval. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 








- July 24.—No performance. 

25.—Merchant of Venice—Giovanni in London. 

Mr. Kean resumed the character of Shylock, but with 
somewhat reduced powers. His voice failed in some pas- 
sages to give adequate expression to the malignant 
and raging fire that consumes the furious Israelite. Mrs. 
EcErToN played Portia very respectably. In the scene 
where she expofinds the law upon the bond she was rather 
too impassioned. Bassanio was ably represented by Mr. 
Cooper. 

26.—Othello—Spectre Bridegroo 

Mr. Kean performed the chitaeter: of Othello, with but 
little alteration. The working of his jealousy was original 
and powerful. The scene with his wife, wherein he crimi- 
nates her, was the one which retained most of his primitive 


tained Jago for the first time, and his conceptiow of the 
part was extremely good; indeed we never saw him to 
more advantage. One little vice we would really advise 
him to correct—that of depending on mere loudness for the 
expression of a erg and complex meaning. He certainly 
is a very i schapn and has sufficient resources of thought, 
i g on this very stale and obsolete one to ren- 
der a character like that of Jago striking. Miss SmitHson, 
as Desdemona, was but passable ;, aidowg™, when she re- 
plied to the foul charges of the Moor, she was somewhat 
spirited. Mrs. Ecerton’s Emilia was se 80. * 
a a .7—[A new Way to Pay old Debts—Giovanni in Lon- 
ion 
These performances were advertized, but in consequence 
of Mr. Kean’ s illness, the theatre remained closed, 
30.—Richard I1I.—Spectre Bridegroom. 
~ ‘The performances were’ by comiinand .6f - her Majesty — 
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This was the last evening of Mr. Kean’s performance till’ 
the winter. : 

31.—No performance, *‘ on account of the extensive 
preparations for a fac simile of the Coronation.” 

Aug. 1.—Dramatist.—Coronarion [first time]—Spectre 
Bridegroom. é 

We have long been led to look to Covent Garden Theatre 
for pomp and splendour; but, in this instance, old Drury 
bears away the palm. The preparations for this pageant. 
have been made on the grandest and most effective scale. 
The first scene is a fine panoramic view of the street, with 
the platform, central pavilion, tower of St..Margaret’s 
Church and Westminster Abbey, galleries of spectators 
and troops, before which the procession passes, in the same 
order as on the 19th of July. Having the advan of 
that day’s experience to guide them, the managers have‘ 
availed themselves of it most successfully and the costume: 
of each particular class of a engaged in the cére- 
mony has been copied with the most scrupulous exactness. 
Mr. ELuiston represented His Masesty, in robes which 
bore a close resemblance to those worn on the day. The 
canopy was a very neat copy of the real-one. e pro- 
cession left the stage ; the scene changed to the Abbey, and 
a very accurate representation was displayed of the interior 
of the choir. The procession now moved from the back 
of the pit ‘up to the stage, on a platform, which was laid 
over for that purpose. A part of the religious ceremony 
was executed, and the choir went through various séctions 
of the music used on the day of the coronation. The 
scene closed again, and a view of the park was presented. 
KNIGHT came on, in quality of a countryman, and sung a 
humourous song on the subject of loyalty; he was joined by 
Mr, RUSSELL, as a seaman, Miss CusitT, his sweetheart, 
and Mr. T. Cooke, his captain. Between them a short 
interlude was kept up. This gave time for changing the 
scene to the interior of hep scener bar Ti Psp most 
gorgeous—the very acme of stage grandeur ception. 
Non nobis Deesthc was performed, with the ceremony of 
the champion’s defiance and pledge, and the curtain fell 
with God save the King. This spectacle, on thé whole, was 
very interesting, from the strict imitations of the groups 
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and dressee as. they were seen on the day here celebrated. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Eruiston for the manner in 

which it is got up—the money has not been spent in vain. 
2.—Dramatist—Coronation—Spectre Bridegroom. 
3.—Ella Rosenberg—Ibid—Ibid. 

4-—Inkle and Yarico—Ibid—Ibid. 

6.—Ways and Means—Ibid—Ibid. 

7.—Mountaineers—Ibid—Fortune’s Frolic. 

Mr. Coorer sustained the part of Octavian in a manner 
that will greatly enhance his growing reputation. The 
wanderings of a naturally powerful intellect, under the in- 
fluence of a vivid imagination, kindled by the burning heat 
of a devouring passion, were finely drawn in the abrupt 
transitions which marked each sudden ch of thought : 
but the best effort was the expression of the frenzied ec- 
stasy of sudden joy, contending with the strong and stifling 
emotions of long cherished grief, on the sudden interview 
with Floranthe. It was well imagined, and striking in its. 
execution, and drew down repeated peals of applause. The 
result of the whole performance was such as to afford Mr. 
CooreR much reason to congratulate himself on having 
made the attempt. The other characters were tolerably 
well supported. 

8.—In consequence of her Majesty’s death, the whole of 
the theatres in London were closed this evening. 

9.—Liar—Coronation—Giovanni in London. 

10.—Jew—Ibid—Spectre Brid m. 

11.—Children in the Wood—Ibid—Giovanni in London.. 

13.—A Cheque on my Banker—Ibid—Spectre. Bride- 


groom. 
Mr. MoncrierrF’s comedy of ‘‘ Wanted a Wife,” was 
this evening converted, judiciously, into a farce, by cutting 
out the under plot, and reducing it into two acts. The 
spirit and hnmour of the piece being thus condensed, the 
whole has been considerably improved, and received much 
applause. 
14.—No performance. [Funeral of the Queen.] 
ox” heque on my Banker—Coronation—Spoiled 
ild. 
16.—Jew—Ibid—Giovanni in London. , 
17.—Liar—lbid—-Spectre Bridegroom, : 
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- 18.—-A Cheque on my Banker—Ibid—How to Die for 
Love. . 
20.—Ibid—Ibid——Weathercock. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. ~ | 
Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 
eexaren 


July 25.—Henry FV.—John of Paris. 

26.—Every One has his Fault—Critic. 

27.—Henry IV.—Poor Soldier. 

28.—Ibid—John of Paris. 

30.—Ibid—Tom Thumb. 

31.—Ibid—St. Patrick’s Day. 

Ang. 1.—Ibid—Katharine and Petruchio. 

2.—Ibid—X.Y.Z. , 

3.—Ibid—Portrait of Cervantes- 

4.—Ibid—Poor Soldier. 

~f- | 6.—Ibid—Bombastes FuriosoDeaf Lover. 
7.—Ibid—Poor Soldier, 

The Theatre elosed this evening one of the most pros- 
perous seasons it has known for some years; this may be 
principally attributed to - revival of. rmey IV. which bes 
brought great sums into the treasury. is piece en 
played no less than twenty-seven times, and it is t 
that each evening produced near £600. The following 
pithy address was spoken by Mr. Fawcett. 

‘¢ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—I present myself to per- 
form an unpleasant part of my duty, that of taking leave of 
you; but I derive consolation from the hope that the se- 
. paration will be of short duration. A retrospective glance 
—— ign affords matter for gratitude fog exulta- 
tion, you have generously patronised us your ap- 
proval, and our most ey arsaie 4 has twice honoured 
us by the sanction of his name and:presence. Most of our 
new productions have been successful. ‘Yor the lovers of 
music, Opera, in the early part of the season, took the 
lead, and held a conspicuous: place. To please our ju- 
wenile friends, at Christmas — Easter, our Harlequin 
R 
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Pantomime and Melo-drama were happy in the extreme. 
Amongst plays of a classical and refined cast, three new 
and successful tragedies in one season, is a proof that 
modern authors are not neglected by us, or unrewarded by 
you. But to conclude our labours on the 7th of August, - 
with one of the great works of our immortal bard, got up 

in such a manner as to occasion its repetition twenty-seven 
times (to the most crowded and splendid audiences ever 
congtegated within the walls of a theatre), furnishes ma- 
terials for dramatic history, and affords me the pleasing 
Opportunity of now offering you the most sincere and 
grateful thanks of our Proprietors. Until the 27th of 
September next we close, and I can with truth declare, no 
day in the interim will be passed without an effort to re- 
open with (if possible) increased effect. The performers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and the humble individual who has 
now the honour to address you, beg to add their thanks, 
and a all, for the present, most respectfully bid you 





HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Aug. 5.—-Rise and Fall. 
_ This isa most excellent comedy, from the pen of that 
ingenious dramatist, Mr. T. Dippin, and has met with 
complete success. The story is as follows: 

Sir Omnium Trafic [WittraMs] and his niece [Mrs. 
TAYLEURE] arrive from London, to visit their sple es- 
tate, which they have converted, with much expence and 
bad taste, into ‘* Bloomstead Abbey.” ‘They have a gar- 
dener, named Dogrose [TAYLEURE], whose merit, in re- 
gard to the plot, besides that he abounds in ho 
metaphors, lies in being father to a and lovely dam- 
sel, named Rose [Mrs. Cuarrenter). There is a young 
schoolmaster in.the village, named Sensitive [Jones], who _ 
is in love with Rose. To the business of -instruction, he 
has added that of writing letters for the villagers, furnish- 
ing rebusses and acrostics to the lovers, and epitaphs to the 
friends of the departed. Sir Omnium and Miss Trafic 
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frown upon the projected union of the young people, from. 
no other apparent motive than that of caprice. But as th 
are interpusing to prevent it, Lawyer Voluble [OXBERRY. 
arrives from London, with a will which bequeathes to Sen- 
sitive £15,000 a-year, and, at the same juncture, Sir Om- 
nium learns that his agent in town has decamped with the 
substance of his fortune. Sensitive purchases the estate to 
relieve the distress of the baronet, and a number of whim-. 
sicrl incidents are elicited, from the rise of one family and 
fati of the other. Sensitive, in spite of every temptation 
laid out for him, remains true to the. humble Rose, and 
promises to assist his friend Zrampley [TERRY], an ec- 
centric li wanderer, in the service of the 

press, with a sum of money, when a il is disco- 
vered to the will of his:befactor, Sir Robert [YouNGER], 
which restricts him from marrying for three years, or from 
lending any sum above five pak While lexed with 
these unlooked for drawbacks, it is discovered that the tes- 
tater te. yet living, having heen shipw vg and supposed 


well provided for during his patron's life, marries Roee, and 
el pene. oe. tenon nekiamedith eae-dihen.. 


in constant excitement. e dialogue may be 
termed a perfect. code of jesting. There are puns of all 
characters, ancient. and modern, simple, compound, and 
contingent. _ The author boasts, in the prologue, of having 
been a successful practitioner for twenty-five years past. 
The performers behaved admirably. Mr. Jones made his 
first appearance, and was welcomed with ardour. He made 
a happy jumble of his new sensations, on the acquirement of 
his fortune, with the habits of his precarious calling. -Mrs. 
CHATTERLY charmingly set off the affectionate ruatic Rose. 
Mr. Terry’s part, which comprised strong sense, 
feeling, and blunt manners, was ably sustained, re- 
ceived deserved applause:| Mr. OxBerRyY, in a very. gro- 
tesque dress, made much more of his part than the. author 
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had‘done for it,:and/ DecampP, as an unprincipled French 
perm, abe tees og impudence, in transferring bis 
po 5 tee oie 
‘in most’favour with fortune, added greatly to the 
gerieral comic effect. Mr. TAYLEURE must not be -fer- 
gotten 5 he is always ‘happy ‘in rustical characters, and he 
a deal of humour iato the character of the Gar- 


arch, the mansion, Fr ontrancs of Bloomtcad A 


Aug. 25 a Matoh-mabing Tole i an amusing well ar- 
ranged little ‘piece as ‘far asthe incidents and ‘characters 
are peepee but etn gs Dip t no pretensions to qua- 

of a higher order , and the ‘went of them, need not 
theresore be Sbjected to it sis‘a:-foult, The characters are 
Matchem,. pts enn ‘bachelor possessed with the 


mania of. most of his experiments 
have ended ia appeais to Doctor's Commons; La Emily 
object oF his ieee ee et my Ao (De 
‘his ‘solicitude ; Behnont and Rakely, [DE- 
Camp:-arid (JOnEs; | ‘two ‘rival ‘candidates ‘for 
hand ; s tho lef Net a -bustliig Valet, who as 
usual is’ th seeder aoe an the 


oaeaans 
though thoogh he dplyed some rod good ‘effects’ in ‘the officer was 
bustle and activity of Mr. Oxperry 
gencinedinnn tee ‘success of the piece which was -highly 
applauded throughout by a ‘tiumerous audience. 


es 


ENGLISH OPERA ‘HOUSE. 
yely sone go a Derncleugh. 
Guy Mannering, which has already been 
so many operatic and melo-dramatic 
re ats oe furnishes materials for this musical dramaz 
Those who: are well acquainted With ‘the story;‘and who 
recollect the excellent representations’ ‘of ‘its- most ‘interest- 
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ing scenes at Covent. Garden, can eagily imagine that the 
attempt to give. an effective variation of the story was.a 
bold one;.to say therefore that the author has not wholly 
failed, is giving him no little credit. In this. piece, Colonel 
Mannering is restored to his relationship of ather to Miss 


erren. 
Manneriag eee eee ea ao ae 

iirc a eget prs 
informed ;. and_a_.long - interview between Glotsin and the 
smi explanatory 0: 8 ve practised 
smuggle, ictenes. of: dlontonni’s ‘hroage: “This latter i is-a 
gested tothe deta ofthe plo, It leads to the re- 
of Dirk (whose capture has caused), the firing of the 
custom-house,~end the breaking open.the prison in which 
Hoviecen' hen sete sented, under pretence of aiding the. 
in. their depredations, and especially in their at- 


tack on the house:of.Colonel Mi The other parts 
of te ey ciara pont Gols fn sige but some’ 
~scenes are 3 we allude 


oakich woe suffered to remain. are many un- 
ceremonious drafts made upon the materials of Mr. Terry 
and. Mr. eed gs yw ane is composed * gene the 
impressive gipsy glee rus are preserved, one 
very. little inferior.to it, added Mr.. Reeve. For the 
new songs, of :which there about a.dozen, there is no- 
thing: to recommend them beyond the ingenuity of the com- 
poser in arranging them, they are of the spurious class of 
Scotch. airs, and are set to very poor verses. To the actors 
great praise is due. Miss. KELLY was too young and sen- 
sitive for the nerve-hardened ‘part -she. wnt tn. naga, and 
her voice had not sufficient power and:compass. ‘Her 
ing scene was much applauded; Mr. T.P. Cooke, as 
smuggler, displayed all that determined ferocity “which 
might be. eee to belong, to ‘the captain of a daring 
band of: robbers. . It.was-a rich and y finished per- 
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formance, and will add one more. sprig of laurel to the 
wreath which Fame has already twined round his brew, by 
his.admirable portraitures of the Vampire, and Hans Ketz- 
fer, in the “ Innkeeper’s Daughter.” Miss.Carr. did as 
much for the part of Julia Mannering as possibly could be. 
done, Mr. RowsoTHaM, as Colonel Mannering was, as 
he always is, respectable. Mr... PEARMAN, as Bertram, 
was encored in two of his. songs, a token of approbation 
which was paid to him, and evidently: not. to the composi- 
tions he was eng: in singing. .Mr. SatTer’s Dandie 
Dinmont was excellent. The Dominie [Witkinson] was 
the worst drawn. character of the piece ; indeed the author 
had better have. omitted him altogether than not have 
placed him in those situations where his eccentrie habits 
could have been better exhibited. The scene painters. de- 
serve much praise, especially for their representation of the 
Crags of Derncleugh, with the sea and ship in the distance. 
Mr. PLancue’ is the author. : 

Aug. 7.—Two Wives; or, a Hint to Husbands.—The 
plot of this little piece turns upon a small compass of inci- 
dent. 

A young widower, having achieved a second marriage, 
discovers his restive Poca the bride in so flagrant a 
manner as to induce his relatives to attempt a reformation 
by stratagem. The first wife, supposed to have been 
drowned on her to Lisbon, is for this purpose re- 
suscitated. This trick, which consprises the humour-and: 
main interest of the piece, calls into play the talents of 
Hag.ey, who assumes the various functions of Gaptain 
Bounce, a Lawyer, and a Rustic, besides his own proper 
character of Flank,.the butler, for the better effecting it. 
His transformations were as happy as could be wished, and 
seemed to have no small share in bringing about the general 
and loud approbation which followed the reformation of the 
hero and the conclusion of the. piece.. There was very 
pretty and agreeable music by Mr. Parry, which added in 
no light degree to the pleasures of the entertainment. 

16.—The Alilier's Maid.—This piece is founded on 
BLOoMFIELD’s poem of the same name, and does not very 
essentially differ from the original, which. is very. simple; 
The author has adapted it to the stage with great effect. 
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Miss Ketty, as Phebe, and T.P. Cooke, as George, 
played with much feeling. The Miller [BaRTLEY] is an 
admirable drawing of rustic life. It is a rich and proper 
finishing for the original sketch in the poem. Mr. B. per- 
formed it with a force and impression equal to the concep- 
tion of either of the authors. The principal attraction of 
the evening was Mr. Emery, of Covent. Garden Theatre, 
who made his first appearance on these boards, as Gileg in 
this piece. . The character would have failed in almost any 
other hands than his—he gave it the most perfect and glow-. 
ing animation. His strong attachment to the Miller’s 
Maid, amounting almost to ferocity, and restrained only 
from the most violent excesses by an innate virtue and 
of heart, were pourtrayed with great. force and 
nature. Mr. HaRvey's character was of litle importance, 
and Mr. RowBoTHam, as the old soldier, was very excel- 
lent ; his ae of old songs seemed to be very genuine 
emanations of feeling. The scenery is highly deserving of 
praise, and the view of the mill and the country beyond, is 
as lovely a landscape as can be viewed. The piece is at- 
tributed to Mr, Faucit. 2 ; 


MINOR. DRAMA. 
Surrey THEATRE. 

The round of benefits has commenced at this house, and 
the summer season rapidly approaches its completion ; we 
sincerely hope its-success has been equal to the manager’s 
most ine expectations. Mr. Disp1n’s activity in 
catering for the public amusement is well known, and in 
no season has he been more busily employed than in the 
present. It:is a curious fact, and which no other Theatre 
can boast of, that during a period of four months, when 
original and splendid pieces have been almost nightly 
brought forward, not one of them has received the sentence 
of condemnation. A proof of the talents of Mr, Dippin, 
and of the estimation in which those talents are held by 
the public.—The benefit nights of HUNTLEY, WYATT, Fitz- 
WILLIAM, and BeNGouGH, have.been particularly well at- 
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‘Saper’s WELL. 

“‘ The Heart of Mid Lothian,” and the acting of Mrs. 
—— has been bgt ore homer at — bee 
during the Taonth. lendid piece ce 
under the due of the Ms i 
Clans,” founded on the old Melo-Drama of ‘‘ Oscar and 
Malvina,” in which the whole strength of the company 
exerted themselves in the highest degree. Mr. PHiLiips 
as Glenall, was very effective, and the Afaclean of Camp- 
BELL was a highly finished performance. G. Smtrn sung 
a Battle Song in excellent style, and’ KeELey was ‘truly 
comic in Rundy Ramble: Miss E. Scotr sustained the 
part of Matilda with much ‘feeling. Exxior as Dalkeith, 
and HARTLAND as Donaid, both played ‘with their, usual 
ability. The Scenery by Greenwoop is of the most mag- 
nificent description. The last scene a spacious lake of 
real water and the destruction of Maclean’s by fire, 
was grand in the extreme. ‘The music isthe selection of 
NICHOLSON, and was much applauded. A burletta founded 
on the farce of the “ Pannel,” has been extremely well 
acted, particularly the part of Beatrice, by Mrs. EGERTON. 
The French Hercules’ have been shewing off their astonish- 
ing powers and add much to. the already numerous attrac- 
tions of this Theatre. 


—— 


CopourG THEATRE. 

The~piece of ‘‘ Napoleon Buonaparte,” still: maintains 
its ground in public favour. “Had there been a little more 
plot, it would have greatly improved the interest; the prin- 
cipal incidents follow each other too rapidly. The moon- 
light view of Paris, with which it commences is truly bean- 
tiful, and the last scene (the Coronation) is quite gorgeous. 
Mr. H. KemBe as: Napoleon, was very respectable; his 
first appearance on horseback between the lines of his 
soldiery was very effective, and the method of the troops 
in marching down the stage from the gate, excellently ma- 
naged. <A burletta called ‘‘ Scenes of the Night,” is 
merely a copy from the *< Zove’s Dream,” of the Lyceum. 


‘. 


Mrs. Barrymore's sleep walking scene was admirable, 


‘¢CaieFrain’s OaTH ; or, the Rival . 
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and in fact was: almost equal to Miss Kelly’s personation: 
Mr. CorDELL’s voice is truly semilchraté—we think he 
might dispense with that incessant monotony in such cha- 
racters as Morton, whick he sustains in this piece. We 


‘ are certain he is capable of better things, he should exert 


himself more, he is too listless. Mr. GALLOT as Frederick 
Easy, threw a deal of vivacity into the part. It is only in 
such characters as these, that he shines; and he should 
never personate parts, for which his.powers are not fitted. 
We are sorry to find Mrs. BARRYMORE’s engagement so 
soon expires. She is a truly valuable acquisition to the 
company, as she is the only AcTREss they have at this 
house. A new piece called ‘* BLINDNESS; or, the Peasant 
Prince,” has been produced, but this we have not had an 
opportunity of seeing. 


RicuMonD THEATRE. : 
. Mr. Drama, dug. 6th. 
Our elegant little Theatre opened for the season on 


- Monday evening, the 4th, again under the active ma- 


nagement of our old favourite KLANERT. .The company 
appear to have-been selected with more than ordinary taste 
and judgment ; they were all 25 acme on their entree, 
but the reception of Mrs. and Mr. Kianert was enthusias- 
tic; and Miss SypnEy, who resumed her situation on these 
boards for the third season, after the absence of a twélve- 
month, was honoured with repeated plaudits. On Wednes- 
day the ‘“‘Provoked Husband” was so excellently performed, 
and so well received, that it was announced for’ repetition 
next week-~a circumstance of rare occurrence, indeed, in 
a provincial theatre. KLANEeRT, in Lord Townly, was 
gentlemanly and animated. Miss SypNEY’s Lady Jownly, 
in the grave and sentimental, as well as in the lighter scenes, 
on universal satisfaction. Mrs. KLANERT’s Jenny was 
ppily hit off; it was a comic sketch, highly coloured and 
diverting, yet strictly true to nature’s drawing. JEPHSON . 
and Dopp, in Manly and Sir Francis Wronghead, appear- 
ed qualified to represent these characters any where, even 
on the London boards. On Friday evening the Honey 
Moon attracted an elegant audience : the characters were 
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all well cast, and, what is still better, all admirably per- 


formed. Ktangrt, Miss Sypney, and’ Mrs. KuANERt, 
in the Duke, Juliana, and Violante, were honoured with 
loud and well-merited applause. - The excellence of these 


ogee ome rather to consist in.gaining the appro-: * 


of - judging Ley ‘of ad Fag weer than in 
courting the applause of the mu grimace, or, 
“ o’erstepping the modesty of nature.” Among the fashion- 
ables who honoured the T with their presence on this 
occasion were the Baroness Howe, Sir WATHEN WALLER, 
Sir Witt1am Twispen, Lady, and Daughter, Colonel 
power: and Daughter, Mrs. HoLLanb, of Lumby Lodge, 


There appears in the manager a sinceré desire to afford 


pleasure to all the town and its vicinity, and to encourage 


a spirit of emulation among the company. May his exer- 
tions be crowned with the success he so richly appears to 
merit. Yours, &c. . 

; A Ricumonp DANGLe. 





TOWN TALK.—No. I. 


In this paper we.can only be supposed, in some instances,. 
to give the lie of the day, or that which is talked of, but 
which we have no present means of ascertaining.» When 
our information is otherwise than correct, and we, through 
error, should have abetted « serious falsehood; we shall be 
prompt to amend our misunderstanding, and our pages will 
be open to correction. 

A new ti , called ** The: Outcast,” was performed 
at the Taunton , on Monday, the 11th June. It 
is from the pen of Mr. H. Lee, son of the manager, and is 
said to be a production of great merit. 

The King of France has subscribed, for his private ca- 
binet, to the beautiful editions of the works of SHaxs- 


PEARE and of ScHILLER, that'are published by Lapvocar. 
The tragedy of “‘ Verginius” was performed at the Derby 
Theatre, on Tuesday, the 21st August, for the purpose of 
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introducing Mr. MAcREAby as the ero, and Miss: KEtLy 
as Virginia. 
_ It is said that Mr. Giossop, of the Cobourg Theatre, 
has Pson Np a 1 yo ‘is making extensive pre- 
‘ tions a splendid campaign. 
PerThe of “ Adelgitha” was performed at the Bir- 
mingham Theatre, on the 24th, delgitha by Mrs. Bunn. 

Mr. Younc will resume his situation at Covent Garden 
early in the next season. 

It is reported that Mr. MaTuRIN, the author of the ex- 
cellent tragedies of *‘ Bertram,’ *‘ Manuel,” and “‘ Free 
doifo,” has another in preparation for Covent Garden. 

Miss S. Booru appeared at the Gloucester Theatre, on 
Wednesday, the 15th August, in her favourite characters 
of Lady Zeazile and Térése, and on Friday, in that of the 
Widow Cheerly. W.FARREN was: the ir Peter and Go- 
vernor Heartall. On the 20th she played Judiana and 
Little Pickle, for her benefit: 

Mr. Matuews has been wv his travels in earth, 


air, and water, at ead 
opened on august. 
Mrs. W. West pon Tae engaged for six nights. 

Mr. MAcreapy. has been ae ss ipal - 
racters' at Birmingham. » Ha to 
second to the metropolitan first-rate, ‘in.consequence, 
left the theatre. Mr, VANDBNHOFF: ‘fae Mobs. sup- 









es the 

reparations are making 

mest De Mave Sees ta 
were so fully established at 5 Ousded Tears Theatre towards 
the close of t the late season, 


Miss WiLson closed-an ext of three-days-at 
Newcastle, on W the Oth of Angust. 

York, dug. 6.—Mr tn toe iaioan. at the 
York circuit, opened the theatre here on the 4th instant, 
with the opera of “Guy Mannering,” and the farce of 
‘Raising the Wind,” on which occasion he distributed up- 
wards of nine hundred free admissions. The house was 
crowded in every part, and the audience testified 
their approbation of his selection by ‘long and continued 
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plaudits. Mrs. Weston, formerly of Covent-garden Theéa- 
tre, Miss JOHNSON, from Bath, and Mr. Rayner, late of 
the Haymarket Theatre, in Meg Merrilies, Lucy Bertram, 
and Dandie Dinmont, were particularly noticed for their 
chaste and effective representation. of the characters they » 
assumed, and ‘seem destined to become the leading favou- 
rites in their separate departments. ‘ 

Miss Dance has been performing at Edinburgh. 

Mr. KemBLE has lately changed his residence for an 

‘elegant Villa delightfully situated just out of Lausanne on 
the road to Vevay, on the banks of the Leman Lake. Mrs. 
Sippon’s and her daughter are now there on a visit. 

“© Don John; or, the Two Violetta’s,”” was produced on 
Saturday, July 28th, at tbe Dublin Theatre, butmet with 
ee eee > 
- Itis repo great preparations are making for the 
erection of a new Theatre, at the West End ‘of the town, 
to be called the Marybone Theatre. 

Miss Dance and Mr. Apsort, have commenced (Aug. . 
23,) an anaes for Six Nights, at the Newcastle Thea- 

rm 


tre; the er in the character of Belvidera, and the lat- 
ter in that of Pierre. 

- Mr. C. KemBie made his first ap at the Dublin 
Theatre, on the 18th of August, in of Hamlet. 


In honour to the memory of the late Mrs: INcHBALD, (1) 
her first Dramatic Work, ‘‘ P'tt tell you What,” which was 
first represented on the Haymarket Stage, is soon to 
brought forward at that Theatre. 

Mr. Puiuipes, the Singer has cancelled his engagement 
with the Dublin Theatre, and proceeds, shortly, to America. 

Miss WI1son is going to Italy for improvement. 





(1) It is our intention of giving an Oxituary, with Bio- 
graphical Sketches, at the end of every Vol. 
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